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For the Youth’s Companion. 
NELLY’S TEMPTATION. 

* Children,’ said a teacher to her class 
of little girls, on the morning of the first 
day of school. ‘I have a new plan to 
propose for preserving order and quiet in 
our midst. You know how I was worried 
and annoyed last term, by the amount of 
whispering during study hours, and how 
we pledged ourselves to do better, when 
school should re-commence. Now,’ she 
continued, holding up a package of gay- 
colored cards, ‘I have procured these 
pretty certificates of good conduct, to dis- 
tribute among those scholars who can 
honestly tell me at the close of the week, 
that they have not once violated the rule 
to which we have all given our consent, 
and promised our support. The children 
smiled their approval, as they locked at 
the anticipated rewards. They loved 
their teacher, and very dearly were they 
loved in return. 

As the bell rang for study to commence, 
each little student bent over her book, 
fully determined that no fault of hers 
should hinder her obtaining one of the 
prizes. At one desk, a little removed 
from the teacher’s platform, sat two of 
the younger pupils. One of the two was 
a black-eyed, rosy-cheeked girl, the very 
personification of mirth and mischief. No 
girl in the school was more popular 
among her mates than good-humored, 
frolicsome Katie Reed. The child at her 
side was just the opposite in personal ap- 
pearance, slight in figure, with a pale and 
slightly pensive face, she looked the timid, 
sensitive little creature that she really was. 
Nellie Sheldon was a favorite with her 
mates, though she was not always under- 
stood by them, and not unfrequently, in- 
deed, had she to bear this keenest of 
pangs, the anguish of a wounded spirit. 
She had almost unbounded love and rever- 
ence for her teacher, and desired in all 
things to please her, but she had found 
it very difficult to give her undivided at- 
tention to her studies while a sharer of 
Katie’s seat, for let her try ever so hard 
to protect herself against it, Katie was 
sure to entrap her in some unguarded mo- 
ment, and she would have to mourn, 
again and again, over broken resolutions. 
She had come to schoo! this morning with 
anew resolve, and as Miss L. held up to 
view the pretty cards, she pleased herself 
with the thoughts of her dear mother’s 
joy when she should carry home to her 
one of these proofs of her diligence and 
obedience. The morning passed swiftly ; 
Nelly had once or twice nearly forgotten 
herself, but she had thought just in time, 
and although she did once bite her lip a 
little too hard, so that a drop of blood 
stained her handkerchief, she was too 
well satisfied with herself to mind the 
smart. 

Monday passed, and Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday found the children in their seats 
as usual. Nellie began to think that she 
was very sure of her reward, but unfor- 
tunately for her, Katie had forgotten her 
pencil. By a few expressive gestures she 
made her want known, and Nellie, who 
was not using her own pencil, promptly 
handed it over. In the course of half an 
hour she had occasion to use it herself, 
and she intimated by signs her wish for 
its return. Katie was in one of her 
toguish, bantering moods, and she pre- 
tended to be very much at a loss to under- 
stand Nellie’s emphatic gestures. At 
last Nellie became thoroughly provoked, 
and exclaimed in a whisper, ‘ You ought 








to be ashamed to treat 
me 80, you naughty girl ; 
do give me my pencil.’ 
After a little struggling 
she succeeded in getting 
possession of it, and at 
the same moment the 
thought of the broken 
tule occurred to her, and 
the hot blood mounted 
to her cheek and brow, 
and tears of vexation 
stood in her eyes. Poor 
Nellie, the hope had 
died out in her heart for 
that week, and her les- 
sons lost all their inte- 
rest for her. She looked 


forward to the time for awarding the!shall I do? 
prizes, with a feeling of dread and morti-' 


fication. 

As Miss L. closed her book after hear- 
ing the last recitation for the week, she 
took from her desk the little package 
which she had before exhibited to the 
school. 

* Now, children,’ she said, ‘I am ready 
to hear your reports. Remember that I 
do not decide for you; you alone are re- 
sponsible. I leave all to your honor, in 
the hope that no one of you is capable of 
an attempt or desire to deceive me, and 
so bitterly wrong yourselves. All who 
have kept inviolate their pledge in regard 
to whispering, may raise their hands.’ 

In an instant every hand but Nellie’s 
was uplifted. Miss L. looked at her with 
surprise and displeasure expressed in her 
glance; but she made no comment, and 
Nellie’s eyes were not raised to hers, 
though the crimson spot deepened in her 
cheeks as she felt the gaze she could not 
meet. 

One after another of the scholars passed 
out, receiving each in turn the reward of 
a week’s self-denial. Nellie’s heart beat 
hurriedly as she passed her teacher’s 
desk, and she longed to stop there and 
tell her how hard she had tried to merit 
her approbation ; she was too generous a 
child to confess how much Katie had pro- 
voked her to do wrong. 

Nellie’s pillow was wet that night with 
many tears, and her dreams were confus- 
ed and troubled. 

Monday morning came, and Nellie took 
her place again in school, hoping by strict 
watchfulness to secure the reward she had 
forfeited the week before. Day succeéded 
day, and though tried, she had not yielded 
to temptation. The last day of the week 
came, and Nellie’s face was lighted by her 
pleasant thoughts, as she saw the coveted 
prize so near, and so surely hers. Poor 
Nellie! like many an older tried and 
tempted one, she relaxed her watchfulness 
when victory seemed certain. Like many 
another she forgot the admonition, ‘ Let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall.’ 

Katie and she had been unusually stu- 
dious; nothing had occurred to divert 
their minds from their tasks, when ‘all at 
once, Nellie looking down upon her frock, 
saw a very large, and to her a very terri- 
ble caterpillar, dragging itself along the 
folds. The first impulse was to scream 
aloud, but she checked herself, and tried 
to shake off the disgusting worm, by a 
vigorous shaking of her frock. All in 
vain; the more she shook the closer it 
clung, and finding it approaching her 
waist she exclaimed, in a loud whisper 
to her companion, 


* Oh, take it off! take it off! What 








COWS AND SHEEP. 


Oh, Katie, Katie!’ Katie 
was almost convulsed with her efforts to 
suppress her laughter, but she saw that 
Nellie’s terror was real, and good-na- 
turedly went to her relief. One or two 
hasty knocks with a book-cover disen- 
gaged the intruder, and with a light toss 
Katie flung it out of an open window near 
them. Miss L. had been engaged with a 
class, and had not observed the commo- 
tion, and Nellie was too much disturbed 
to think of anything but her fright, until 
the teacher’s command, ‘Close your 
books,’ fell upon her ear. 

* Now,’ said Miss L., ‘ we succeeded so 
finely in our first efforts, that I am confi- 
dent I shall be able to give away all my 
cards to-day. You see for yourselves, 
dear children, how much can be accom- 
plished by a firm resolve, an earnest 
determination to do right, even at the 
cost of some personal comfort. Remem- 
ber this through life. Never stop to par- 
ley with temptation, but say at once, 1 
will do nothing which my conscience can- 
not approve, and on which I cannot ask 
the blessing of my Heavenly Father.— 
Act on this principle, and in every trial 
you will come off more than conquerors.’ 

Nellie had started when her teacher 
first spoke, and now there came over her 
such a rush of mingled emotions, shame, 
anger, grief and doubt, that she was for a 
few moments quite bewildered. ‘ Should 
she lose her reward when it was just with- 
in her grasp? Had she not earned it, by 
a week of strict integrity? Had not her 
one act of forgetfulness abundant excuse 
in the suddenness and uncommonness of 
the provocation? Miss L. would not 
deny her right to the certificate, for she 
knew nothing of her failure. Why should 
she not hold up her hand with the rest? 
Conscience whispered, because the ques- 
tion is this, Have you in no instance 
broken the pledge? Have you posi- 
tively not whispered during study hours, 
for the last week. Then the text she had 
heard from the pulpit on the preceding 
Sabbath, came to her mind, *‘ Thou God 
seest me,’ and Nellie had decided. The 
question was asked, and answered by a 
score of uplifted hands. Nellie’s alone 
was missing; her head was bowel on 
her desk, and her little frame shook with 
the violence of her sobbing. 

‘ Nellie Sheldon will remain a few mo- 
ments after school,’ said Miss L., and the 
scholars passed out, leaving the teacher 
and her little pupil alone. Nellie was 
absorbed in her grief, and did not know 
that they were alone till she felt an arm 
thrown round her, and a sweet voice 
whispered in her ear, 

‘And so my Nellie has found tempta- 
tion too much for her.’ 

The child threw herself into her teach- 





er’s arms, and exclaimed, 
as the tears streamed 
down her cheeks, 

‘Oh, Miss L., if you 
only knew how hard I 
did try.’ 

‘And how did you 
fail, dear ?’ 

Nellie calmed herself 
enough to give a truth- 
ful account of her two 
weeks’ experience. She 
did not conceal the fact 
that she had almost 
made up her mind once 
to raise her hand with 
the rest, nor did she at- 
tempt to excuse herself 
for having broken the law of the school. 
As she finished her artless story, Miss 
L.’s eyes were moistened by sympathetic 
tears, and as she folded her little pupil 
closer in her arms, she said, 

‘My darling, you have to-day fought 
one of the great battles of your life, and 
won the victory, Perhaps you will never 
be assailed by & more powerful tempta- 
tion than this. I thank God for you, my 
child, that you have been tried and not 
found wanting, that His grace has been 
sufficient for thee.’ 

Then as she smoothed back the little 
one’s tumbled hair, she went on to talk 
with her lovingly and wisely on the value 
of truth, of the emptiness of all mere 
worldly honors, of the happiness which is 
the consequence of an approving consci- 
ence, and the necessity which every soul 
must feel of looking upward for strength 
in the hour of need. 

Nellie’s sobs ceased—a sweet peace 
filled her heart, and she felt that she had 
gained, in the love and trust of her teach- 
er, far more than she had lost. 

‘ And now, Nellie dear,’ said Miss L., 
as she unclasped the little arms which 
had wound themselves around her neck, 
‘ we will say nothing to the girls of all 
this. They see that you cannot tell a 
lie, and for the present I do not wish them 
to know more than that. Go now, dear, 
but do not forget your trial, and remem- 
ber that your teacher can trust you.’ 

The girls were a little surprised, when 
Monday morning came, to see Nellie take 
her place with a face so sunshiny as al- 
most to make their own look clouded.— 
They had expected her mortification, and 
the supposed rebuke of their teacher, to 
have the effect to sadden her for some 
time. Her cheery tones, and the looks of 
affection which she and Miss L. occasion- 
ally exchanged, puzzled them still more ; 
but they loved Nellie, and as they had 
pitied her in her disappointment, they 
were glad in her joy without asking the 
reason why. 

Saturday night came again, and this 
time Nellie’s hand rose with the rest, and 
she took the card from her teacher’s hand 
with a satisfaction she could hardly have 
known two weeks before. 

The term drew to a close. On the last 
day of school, as the children sat with 
closed books, Miss L. expressed to them 
her satisfaction with their general con- 
duct, and referred particularly to their 
self-denial, and evident desire to render 
her duties light and pleasant, by a strict 
maintainance of laws intended for the 
good ofall. She then in a few simple 
words told them the story of Nellie’s trial 
and triumph, and begged them to remem- 
ber through life that Truth was worth 
more than praise. The children’s eyes 


glistened, and Katie, wild,impulsive little 
Katie, forgetting the place and time, 
sprang from her seat and bestowed a 
whole shower of kisses upon her little 
friend. ‘ 

As the girls resumed their hates and 
shawls, Miss L. said, ‘ Nellie, stop a mo- 
ment,’ and the blushing child stood quiet- 
ly by her till the door was closed after 
the last pupil. Then her teacher un- 
clasped from her own neck a delicate chain 
of gold, to which was fastened a locket, 
containing a picture of herself. She put 
it around the neck of her little pupil, 
saying as she did so, ‘Wear this, dear 
Nellie, as a memento of your first great 
victory over self. It may cheer you in 
some future trial to look upon this and 
think of your school-days and of me.’ 

Nellie is a woman now, but she wears 
the little locket still. She calls it her 
talisman, and says she always holds it out 
to every temptation which approaches her. 
The hand which fastened it round her 
neck was cold, years ago, and the sweet 
low voice of that beloved teacher was 
hushed in a foreign land, where they laid 
her down to rest, amid the tears of many 
who had learned to love her; but her in- 
fluence abides with Nellie, and oftentimes 
in the midst of her busy and useful life, 
she recurs to the little incident we have 
narrated, and always with thanksgiving 
upon her lips. Morner. 


COWS AND SHEEP. 

We saw alot of boys sitting upon a 
wall the other day, looking at a flock of 
sheep and a herd of cattle, feeding in a 
meadow. 

They were all very sensible little fel- 
lows, at least they appeared so, and I 
couldn’t help drawing nigh and making 
one of the company. I found their names 
were John, Thomas, William, Henry and 
James. 

The first was a smart, practical looking 
youth, with a short neck, a round head, 
ruddy features,and ofa firm thick- set build. 
The second was a slim, pale-faced youth, 
with a high, round, polished forehead, 
blue eyes and ‘light hair, resembling a 
girl more than a boy. 

William and Henry seemed to be cast 
in the same mould. They were not so 
slim as Thomas, nor so thick-set and 
healthy looking as Jot.n. But they were 
well built, had a black, laughing eye,— 
were quick, sharp and restless in their 
motions, and seemed to be full of anecdote 
and fun. James sat apart by himself.— 
He was a grave, dark-haired youngster, 
with a somewhat slight frame, a thought- 
ful brow, a subdued, pensive eye, yeta 
noble expression of countenance. 

Well, thought we, what a difference 
there is in the outward appearance of 
boys. We don’t wonder that there is 
such a variety of tastes and occupations 
in the world, when we see these little 
men formed by nature as if it were impos- 
sible they should all think and act alike. 
For curiosity’s sake we will have a chat 
with them, and try to find out their 
thoughts upon the scenery which seems 
to take up their attention just now. 

Thus musing we addressed the first of 
our heroes, and asked him what he 
thought of that fine meadow, and those- 
nice cattle and sheep he saw grazing in it. 

‘Well, sir,’ he replied, ‘I should like 
to be the owner of the field with its cows 
and sheep. I’m sure, with a little care 
and labor, I could make a fortune out of 








them. I know I could. There is grass 
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enough to feed half as many more. 


condition, at high prices, and in five years 
I'd have some money, I know.’ 

* Well, Master Thomas, what are your 
thoughts about that fine field, with its 
live.stock of cows and sheep ?” 

“How do you mean, sir?’ inquired the 
lad with some hesitation. 

‘ Well, I mean what were the thoughts 
that passed through your mind as you 
looked upon those objects ?” 

‘I was thinking, sir, what a queer pic- 


I| 
would buy them cheap, and then I could) 
sell them after I had got them into good | 





ture they would make if taken down just 
as we see them. The cows, the flock of} 
sheep, the river, and the long stretch of | 
country in the distance, and that old rug- 
ged trunk of a tree peeping up above the| 
cows,—it is quite a peaceful scene, - sir, | 
isn’t it ?” | 

* Well, Masters William and Henry. I) 
see you are chatting together, I suppose| 


He paused fora moment, and then an- 
awered, * Will you mind calling me by 
the name you called your last servant, 
Sir?’ 

Although I was ina melting mood, 
I was rather annoyed by the secrecy he 
maintained, and was about to give him 
rather a scolding rejoinder; but when [| 
looked at his patient little face, and ob- 
served the sudden fear that o’ershadowed 
it and made it paler still, I felt that 1 had 
no right, as certainly I had no inclination, 
further to invade the mystery which sur- 
rounded him. He seemed gratefully to 
appreciate my forbearance, and promising 
to return soon, he hastily departed. In 
about an hour he came back carrying with | 
him a little trunk. He had evidently been 
crying, for his face was stained with the 
marks of tears, and his fine blue eyes 
looked dim and swollen. I took him to| 
the room which was henceforth to be his, 
the room in the lodge, just in front of the 








; has been lanced, and very cleverly too y 


gan at once to give his whole attention to 
the case before him. 

«You did quite right in putting him in| 
the bath,’ he said; ‘the paroxysm has | 
subsided now; that gush of blood from 
the gathering on the thumb, however, 
has humanly speaking saved his life; for} 
the strangulated muscles are now released 
and the boy will get well with a little 
care.’ 

Upon examining the thumb more close- 
ly, however, he hastily exclaimed *‘ who 
has done this ?’ 

‘Done what?’ I cried. 

* Why,’ he answered, ‘ the boy’s thumb 





I looked at Robert, whose face was 
glowing with satisfaction, and I had no 
reason to ask the name of the operator.— | 
‘I suspect, Dr. Butler, that this is the| 
young surgeon,’ | said, kindly patting the | 
youth on the shoulder. 

‘What! your servant!’ returned the| 


you are talking about the landscape.— | house, you know, and then told him what| medical man. 


Come now, let me hear honestly what) 
you were saying about it.’ 
The two boys burst out laughing, and} 


seemed to be in high glee at our question. | looked a little disconsolate at first, when )subsided, and he respectfully anewered, 
‘ We shouldn’t care about telling you,|he found that he was to sleep by himself|‘ If the muscles had not had immediate 
j} out of the house; but with great alacrity | relief, he would not have lived another 


sir,” said Master Henry. 
“Oh yes we would,’ cried William, ‘it| 
was only a bit of fun.’ 
* Well, what was it then ?’ 
* Why, Henry said he would like to be} 
on the back of one of the cows, driving 
her about after the sheep ; he would have | 


a regular sheep hunt in the meadow.—|vorite of all the pupils, and many times |of which were the initials, G. R. D. 
And I said, sir, I would rather have ten | 


cents’ worth of crackers to tie to the| 
cow’s tail—what fun we should have see- 


ing her scamper about, bellowing like | 


| known such a boy. 


his work was to be. His name was to be! 


A momentary flush, of displeasure o’er- | 


mine, but as if in a nightmare I felt per- 
fectly unable to escape from it. Presently 
I began to feel a difficulty in breathing, but 
still had no power to cry out for assistance. 

How long I may have continued in 
this state I know not, but it seemed to me 
an age, and that I was laboring under 
some dread{ul spell which would never be 
broken. Suddenly a loud crash startled 
me from my troubled dream, and on jump- 
ing up I found the room full of smoke.— 
Before I had time even to cry out, I heard 
Robert’s voice, and immediately he came 
bounding in at the window with the hose 
of the garden engine in his hand. At 
that moment a bright flame burst forth 
from the carpet. 

‘Pump away, Frank,’ the youth ex- 





honor of our brave preserver. ‘To doall 
that I can to make this day a very happy 
day in your school life, I propose to give 
you a whole holiday, so that George may 
have an opportunity of becoming acquaint- 
ed with you all.’ 

I then left him for the first time the 
equal of the boys-who had hitherto been 
his superiors. I had never to regret the 
step I took. . George worked as I had 
never known a boy to work, and was at 
the same time the favorite of a!l. The 
parents of the youth whose life he had been 
the means of preserving were lavish in 
their expressions of kindness to him, and 
contributed largely to his support when 
he became a medical student. His course 
has been an upward one from the first day 





claimed to the gardener outside, and then 
directing the hose to the flame, he sent a 
tide of water streaming over the carpet. 
He did not betray the slightest symp- 
tom of fear, but on the contrary was as 
calm and collected as an officer of a fire 
brigade. In less than five minutes the 


‘Robert,’ that having been the name of| spread Robert's pale features, at the men- | fire was extinguished, and we then com- 


the last one who filled his place. He} 


he set himself to do do what I toldhim. | 

‘I will at once say, that I have never | 
He worked from 
morning till night without a murmur, and 
seemed to scorn anything like skulking 
or eye service. He soon became the fa- 





they offered him presents of money, all of 
which he steadily refused. 


tion of the word ‘ servant,’ but it quickly 


minute.’ 

* Right, boy! right; but let me look 
at your lancet.’ 

The youth hesitated for a moment, and 
then put into the doctor’s hands an ele- 
gantly wrought lancet on the silver plate 





*I suspect,’ the doctor whispered to me, 


menced throwing everything that the room 
contained out of the window, in order 
that we might be sure that there was no 
trace of fire remaining. I turned then to 
my youthful preserver; but, as you will 
readily imagine, I could scarcely find 
words to express my gratitude, He had 
been up reading until a late hour, and 
feeling hot and feverish had just come out 
fora breath of fresh air, when he saw 
smoke issuing from my study window.— 
It being on the ground floor he had no 


If, however, |‘ that you have here some young hero in difficulty iu looking inside, and there he 


on the Saturday afternoon, when the cake | disguise: at all events he has saved this |taw me asleep with the carpet on fire at 


woman came up, they offered him any of | 


lad’s life; Robert, let me shake hands 


my feet. He instantly summoned the 


mad, and making the sheep dart hither | the little delicacies of ber basket, he would | with you,’ and having given orders in re- | gardener, and then breaking the window, 
accept them, and perform numerous little | spect to the patient the doctor left. I was|opened it for himself, and acted in the 

‘That wouldn’t be right, Willtam,’ said | acts of kindness to manifest his gratitude. | now convinced that there was some mys- | 
I. *God has given those poor brutes | As the winter evenings were long and 


and thither like a streak of lightning.” | 


feeling as well as us. 
to treat them so. 


determined to unravel it in a manner con- | 


Before, however, I had an opportunity | 


manner I have described. Humanly speak- 


| tery attached to my young servant, and I |ing, but for him I should have lost my 
It would be sinful | dreary, and he had not much to do in the| 
See how kind their| shape of manual work, I went to the lodge | sistent with delicacy. 


Creator is to them. How he makes the|one night with a few little interesting | 


life, and I tremble to think of the number 


been burnt to death, I gave the youth 


‘he entered my school, and he is now one 
_of England's ablest physicians.” 
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AN ELEPHANT IN THE FROG POND, 

An unusual sight was enjoyed last week 
upon Boston Common by the little folks 
as well as older people. An elephant be- 
longing to a menagerie exhibiting in the 
city, was taken to the frog pond, and 
there permitted to refresh himself after 
the hot night, in a cool morning bath.— 
To be sure it was in the presence of 
hesthiin spectators, but this didn’t 
\trouble his majesty in the least. He 
|seemed to consider himself an exception 
to the code of propriety adopted by some 
of his more intelligent brethren of the 
| animal race. 
| The fountain was “playing when the 
huge creature was led to the edge of the 





|of fine boys who would likewise have |pond, and he was disposed to look upon 


the swift column of water spouting from 


grass grow for the cattle, and corn for the | books, which I thought would prove at-|of carrying out my design, an unlooked-|my hand, and told him that it should alten furiously into the air, asa 
service of man. While looking at them I| tractive to him. Upon opening the door |for circumstance unravelled the mystery |henceforth be my happiness kindly to 
couldn’t help thinking how the Lord pro-|and going in, to my profound astonish- 


videth food for every living thing.’ 

What a difference there is between 
those boys, thought we. Have they been 
all trained alike, or is there a natural dif- 
ference between them? Perhaps a little 
of each. We must get these boys’ heads 
examined by a phrenologist. Boys, look 


| 


ment] found him reading an old book up- 


|on chemistry. He closed # as I entered, 
jand blushing deeply rose up to know if 


|anything was wanted. 

| * Why Robert,’ I said, taking up the 
| book, ‘ what’s the use of such a book as 
|this to you, so full of these hard Latin 





which surrounded Robert. A friend of| 
mine from a distant part of the country 


| seeing the youth he uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise. 

‘Why, Dalton! he exclaimed ‘ what 
brings you here ?” 

Robert seemed overwhelmed with con- 


at the cut on the first page, and tell us | names? here take these, they will be more | fusion, and hurriedly replied, ‘1 could get 


what are your thoughts concerning it. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER’S TALE. 


|interesting to you.’ 


| He thankfully received them, but mur- 
|mured at the same time,‘I don’t think 


nothing to do at home, Sir, and so I jour- 
neyed from town to town seeking employ- 
| ment, and at last was obliged to take up 


An old English schoolmaster related | anything can be more intersting than chem- | with the place in which you find me.’ 


the following true story to « gentleman) 


who when a boy was one of his pupils. 

* About forty years ago I was in want 
of a boy to do the little odds and ends of 
work at my establishment, such as boot 
and knife cleaning, weeding the garden, 
and running on errands. 

“A great number of lads presented 
themselves in hopes of gaining the place, 
although the remuneration was but small. 
Among the rest was an intelligent though 
sickly-looking lad of about thirteen years 
of age ; and 1 was so taken by his appear- 
ance, and so moved by his earnest desire 
to do something to gain a livelihood, that 
I determined to engage him if his charac- 
ter would warrant my doing so. Upon 
asking him, however, with whom he had 
last lived, and to whom 1 should apply 
respecting him, the lad colored deeply 
and made no reply. Itold him I could 
not think of taking him into my service 
unless I received a satisfactory account 
about him, and that if he could not refer 
me to some person who had known him 
and who would testify to his good charac- 
ter, Ishould have nothing more to do 
with him. To my surprise, the boy made 
me a bow which would not have disgraced 
a drawing room, and said respectfully. 

* 1am an honest youth, Sir, and I would 
have done your work well, but I can give 
you no references. Good morning.’ 

In the highest degree astonished at his 
independence of tone and manner, for he 
had turned on his heel to depart, I cried 
out ‘stop, in my sternest tones. The 
youth did as he was commanded, and 
looked me full in the face. I see him clear- 
ly before me now as he stood there. The 
clothes he wore were threadbare, but they 
were perfectly neat and clean. There 
was a piece of faded crape upon his hat, 
which covered bright chestnut locks which 
waved in the wind. His large blue eyes 
were moist with tears, and his lips trem- 
bled under the effort he put forth to ap- 
jpear calm and unmoved. He stood there 
in the cold wintry weather, » perfect pic- 
ture of youthful desolation and sorrow, 
and though you may think me very fool- 
ish his very appearance nearly made me 
weep. It seemed to be a faded reminis- 
ence ofthappier days,and to have con- 
nected with it no common history. You 
will think it more foolish still, perhaps, 
when I tell you, that then and there I 
took the lad into my service and dispensed 
with all inquiries as to character. 

* What is your name?’ I asked. 


istry, Sir,’ 

| Time went on, and the lad only grew 
|more and.morein my esteem; he did 
| everything he had to do in a first-rate 
|manner; but every moment he could law- 
fully claim as his own he employed in 
reading useful books, but particularly 
those of a medical character. After the 
first twelvemonth, I found him so valuable 
|to me that I raised his wages considerably 
|in addition to finding his clothes; but by 
| far the greatest portion of his money was 
expended in the purchate of books which 
treated of his favorite pursuit. I little 
thought how soon I, and many others 
with me would have fervently to thank 
God for the direction the youth’s mind 
had taken. 

It was part of his duty to go through 
the bedrooms of an evening with the ju- 
nior assistant to see if the pupils wanted 
any change of dress for the morning. One 
night, when as usual he was standing by 
the dormitory door until the assistant re- 
moved the lights, he was startled by 
hearing a shriek echoing through the 
room, and upon running to the spot from 
whence it proceeded he found that a youth 
of his own age was in a strong convul- 
sion. The assistant immediately ran 
down toask me to come and look at the 
lad. Upon running up-stairs, I was star- 
tled by a loud shriek as of some one in 
desperate agony, and upon going to the 
bedside of the sufferer, 1 found George S., 
bleeding profusely from the thumb. But 
what even then surprised me more than 
anything was the figure and look of the 
boy Robert; he waskneeling by the bed- 
side holding the head of the suffering 
youth, while his countenance beamed with 
an earnestness I had never before seen in 
it as he cried, 

* Quick, Sir! Quick! have the bath up 
instantly with hot water in it; a life is at 
stake.” 

I myself ran to execute these orders as 
if I had been the servant and he the mas- 
ter, while at my request the assistant hur- 
ried off to fetch Dr. Butler. In a very 
few minutes the bath was ready and we 
placed George S. in it; he was so rigid 
and stiff that I thought death would im- 
mediately ensue, but gradually the heat of 
the bath caused the muscles to relax. 

‘Don’t be alarmed, Sir,’ whispered 
Robert in my ear; ‘it is a case of what 
is commonly called lockjaw ! 

Before I had time to make any reply 
the doctor entered the dormitory, and be- 





| As soon as the youth had gone away, 
| my friend began to question me about 
j him; when he came, how he had behaved 
and what I thought about him; and when 
he had heard all I had to say respecting 
him, was moved almost to tears. 

*It is no wonder that the boy displays 
some skill in surgery,’ he said, ‘for his 
father was a surgeon in our town: but 
upon the poor man losing: his wife, he 
drooped and pined away, and soon fol- 
lowed her to the grave, leaving this poor 
boy a friendless, penniless orphan. I 
knew him well:when he was a child, and 
upon his father’s death would gladly have 
shown him some little kindness; but he 
suddenly left the town, and until to-day 
I have never seteyes upon him. He seems 
however, to have followed his father’s ex- 
ample, for I have heard him say frequent- 
ly that his early life was spent in being a 
surgeon’s errand-boy and in sweeping out 
the surgery.’ 

“I was beyond measure surprised at 
this account, and said to my friend, ‘ He 
must be put to something else directly; I 
will not have a youth of his powers en- 
gaged in work so unsuitable to him.’ 

‘1 should very much like him to be- 
come a pupil of yours for awhile,’ my 
companion answered. 

‘We will talk over that during your 
visit,’ I replied, pleased with the idea, 
though doubtful of the effect its accom- 
plishment would have upon my school, 
which you know was composed mostly of 
boys belonging to wealthy families. I 
weighed the matter over in my mind 
again and again, but could not see my 
way clear to elevate my servant into the 
position of a pupil, although my heart 
fully approved of the step, and my friend 
made the most liberal proposals in respect 
to the support ofthe orphan. While hes- 
|itating upon the course to be adopted, an 
event Lappened of so remarkable a char- 
acter, that in common gratitude I had but 
one course to pursue. I shudder even 
now in recalling the circumstances ; but 
they are so vividly photographed upon my 
mind that they seem to have been but of 
yesterday’s date although nearly thirty 
years have rolled away since their occur- 
ence. I had sat up one night rather late, 
reading in my study, and, what was a 
very unusual thing for me, fell asleep in my 
chair. I must have slumbered for more 
than an hour when I became conscious of 
some great danger impending over me. 
What the danger was I could not deter- 





happened one day to call upon me, and | 


watch over his fortunes, and assist him in 
| making his way through the world. That 
night we spent in forming plans for the 
future; plans which, I am thankful to say 
|have been more than accomplished. The 
| next morning it was soon the talk of the 
|school that there had been a fire in the 
jnight, and that Robert had performed 
| prodigies of valor ; and when I announc- 
ed that after breakfast I had something of 
an important character to say to them they 
immediateiy connected it with what ha 
transpired. When the bell rang at nine 
o'clock, contrary to custom they ran from 
the play-grounnd to the school-room, were 
quickly seated in their places, and expec- 
tation was on every face ; and when I en- 
tered accompanied by my friend, to use a 
common phrase, you might have heard a 
pin drop. 

** Young gentlemen,’ I said, ‘I have 
a new boy to introduce to you this morn- 
ing, and I am sure you will treat him with 
the usual kindness and courtesy you 
generally show to fresh pupils.’ 

A cheer rang throughthe room,although 
I saw disappointment gathering on some 
| faces, as if a new boy’s arrival were not 
an event of sufficient importance to have 
the school specially called together. 

‘He is well known to this gentleman ; 
he is an orphan, but at one time his pros- 
pects were very bright and flattering, al- 
though now he has lost all the money he 
might reasonably have expected one day 
to fall to his portion. He has-no friends 
in the world except this gentleman and 
myself, who are henceforth his guardians, 
and in asking you to be kind to this or- 
phan boy, it is almost as if I asked you to 
be kind to my own son.’ 

Several eyes were suffused with tears 
as I thus spoke, and when I said to my 
friend, ‘ Bring George Reginald Dalton 
in,’ I felt as if I could have wept myself. 
The door opened, und to the amazement 
of the whole school in walked Robert, 
hand in hand with his late father’s friend. 

‘This young gentleman,’ I said, ad- 
vancing to meet him, and taking him af- 
fectionately by the hand, ‘is the new 
boy!’ 

There was a moment’s pause, and then, 
as if by a common impulse, the whole 
school rose, and gave a qheer such as is 
only heard on breaking-up days. Order 
was atan end, they rushed from their 
places, and literally hugged the orphan to 
their hearts. Ifever 1 felt proud of my 
boys I did then, that no feeling of pride 
prevented them from associating with one 
who had hitherto been their servant. 

“¢This youth,’ I said when silence had 
been obtained, ‘ has been a true gentleman 
all the time he has been engaged in my 
service ; his love of learning is very re- 
markable, and George S—, as you know, 
owes his life to him ; and more than that, 
had it not been for him, very few of us, 
perhaps none, would have been alive this 
morning.’ 

I then related the circumstance of the 
} fire, and another shout was raised in 





novelty rather to be shunnedthanotherwise, 
| His attendant urged him to approach it but 
{without success. The hissing stream didn't 
| look agreeable to him, and he positively 
/dectined an intimate acquaintance with it. 
| At last the water was shut off, and then 
|his majesty condescended to step slowly 
into the pond. He waded at once into its 
| deepest part, uttering at the same time a 
j little squeal, which was certainly very far 
'from a dignified expression of his delight. 
| When his great body was partly cover- 
led by water, he seemed to highly enjoy 
its cooling influence. Sitting upon his 
| haunches, one half his huge form buried 
|in the water, his broad dark head with 
| two dots of eyes, and its tapering trunk 
| waving to and fro, he was really a most 
| laughable looking object. 

| His trunk served admirably as a scrub- 
| bing brush and a shower bath for his 
jrough sides. Sometimes he would insert 
it deep into the pond, and then slowly 
lower his head until the queer little eyes 
just peered out over the water upon the 
laughing spectators. Then lower and. 
still lower the massive head would de- 
scend. until the broad ears, forehead, and 
finally the whole body were covered from 
sight. Then the surface of the pond 
would be as unruffled as though no Ele- 
phan form was buried in its depths. In 
a moment or two a brawny hind leg would 
stick up out of the water like a great 
brown log, and then disappear. Soon 
two legs came dripping into the air, and 
then the rump and side, heaving hither 
and thither, the old fellow apparently 
making vain endeavors to turn upon his 
back. The whole scene was exceedingly 
amusing, and to see the huge creature 
thus enjoying himself, was certainly a 
very proper lesson in cleanliness for the 
young people who witnessed so novel an 
exhibition. 


BEING GOOD. 

*Oh me! only five o’clock, and Ellen* 
won’t come for half an hour,’ sighed Kitty 
Bell, and she tossed her brown curls over 
the pillow, and stretched out her dimpled 
arms as far as possible, ‘ and I am to be- 
gin to be good to-day, and I long to be at 
it. Halfanhour: it never will come to 
anend. And there is the sun shining 
through the maple buds, and oh! that 
robin how he sings, and there’s another ! 
and another ! oh! there are fifty thousand 
Thaven’t the least doubt. Oh! ifI could 
only go out in the orchard—they don’t 
have to be washed and dressed. I mean 
to ask mamma if I mayn’t dress myself 
just fit enough to be seen,’ and she was 
half way across the room. Then she 
pushed open her mother’s door which was 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








jar, and saw that mother was not yet 
wake. ‘ Poor mamma—it’s too bad to 
wike her. I suppose baby kept her 
ywake in the night. There, I'll go back 
into bed again and wait for Bridget. But 
[should like to go out in the orchard, 
though—never mind, and the white feet 
trotted back again. 

‘K-t-t-y ! Kt t-y!* bubbled up a little 
yoice from the crib, for babie’s eye had 
ught sight of her retreating form. 

‘0 baby, hush darling,’ whispered Kit- 
y softly, ‘ mamma sleepins—baby hush— 
want to come in Kitty’s bed with Kitty ?” 

‘Ish,’ whispered baby, for he was 
strong'y impressed with the grimaces in 
which Kitty clothed her pretty face. So| Whom no authority could tame. 
she stepped into a chair, and lifted him| Restive by long indulgence grown, 
out of the crib, and carried him in her | pores ake minded but her own. 

ir ce ele cae, le aca rifles oft she’d scold and fret; 
ams 10 | Then in a corner take a seat, 
asy job, for he was a great heavy fellow, | And, surly, moping all the day, 
sithough he was called * baby,’ I haven’t | Diedain alike to work or play. 
the slightest idea how old he was; for Papa all softer arts had tried, 
between the time when babies begin to | And sharper remedies applied ; 
ook white and pretty, and the time when | But both were vain; for every course 


they put on jacket and trowsers, or frock ae pode sg omy Br bey Bao 
snd pantatettes, they all and always look) By stealth retiring to the glass 


dike to me. I only know that he was |‘1'o practise little airs unseen, 
just at that fearful age when he was /|In the true genius of thirteen. 
strong enough to do all mischief, and too; On this a deep design she laid 
weak to do any good—old enough to talk | To tame the hamor of the maid ; 
the sweetest nonsense, and too young to item like a prudent mother, 
A = | To make one folly cure another. 
pave the slightest grain of sense—but Upon the wall, against the seat 
Kitty hugged him bravely in her arms, } Which Jessie used for her retreat, 
ami bent back, and staggered along so|Whene’er by accident offended, 
that she might be sure and not waken her | A looking-glass was straight suspended, 
mother—and when she got into her own, That it might show her how deformed 
room she shut the door very softly and She looked, and frightful, when she stormed ; 
yet baby on the floor. | And warn her, as she prized her beauty, 
2 q To bend her humor to her dut 
‘Now, baby Bazil, 1 can’t lift you on| : y- J 
All this the looking-glass achieved ; 
the bed, dear, because you are so heavy ; Its threats were minded and believed. 
bat you stand there and try and climb up) ‘The maid, who spurned at all advice, 
amd I'll boost you.’ But baby did not un- | Grew tame and gentle in a trice ; 
derstand the knack of being boosted, and) So when all other means had failed, 
be tumbled this way and that, and couldn’t | The silent monitor prevailed. 
up. 
‘O such a goose I. am—why here’s a| 
chair. There step into that, darling, and | QUESTION No. XI. 
wait; here I’ll get into bed and pull you! ‘The godly governor of an idolatrous 
in, There new, never mind—there, come. | household. 
Oh! here you are,’ and baby rolled over| 
ind the feat was accomplished. Now| 
dear, will you lie down with Kitty, | 
there’s a love.’ | 
‘Kitty pa wiz Bassy, Kitty pa.’ So 
Kitty took his hand and began walking | 2. A city of Judah, for many years the 
her two fingers up his arm, ‘creep—creep | abode of the ark of the Lord. 
—creep'—till they leaped with a plunge! 3. The inspired herdsman of Tekoa. 
into his fat neck, and then such a happy! 4, A faithful servant of God, in whose 
laugh. When he was tired of that she life was fulfilled the promise, ‘ Them that 
said, ‘ Now we will build a cuddy house.’ | honor me I will honor.’ 
She put the two pillows edgewise togeth-| 5 A giant, out of whose hands king 
erat one end, and drew the other ends! David was deli 
each side of herself aud Basil, and pulled | captains. 
the spread up over them for the roof of} 6 A wife 
the house, and left one little opening for! reward of va 
door and window both, and then they; 7. The builder of a city which lay 
toth nestled down quite still. But it was under the curse of G.d. 
only a minute or two, for Basil’s blue 
eyes loved light rather than darkness, and | 
with a great shout and leap, Kitty sprang xey 


be good even before she got up.’ 

‘Me? mamma, do you mean me?’ 

‘I mean any little girl who has given 
up her own wishes to give sleep and rest 
to her tired mother, and who has been 
kind and patient to her little brother for 
the same reason, and has made three per- 
son at least happy. It is not necessary 
to be up, darling, and dressed in order to 
begin to be good.’ And Kitty thought 
her mother’s kiss and smile the very 
sweetest she had ever known.— Congrega- 
tionalist. 





‘THE LOOKING-GLASS. 
There was a little, stubborn dame, 








SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. 


The initials of the following references prove the name: 


1. One who chose idolatry and home 
rather than suffer affliction with the peo- 
ple of God. 


promised and given as the 
lor. 





Answer to No. 11—Bgzer sHEBA. 


TO THE REFERENCES, PROOFS, 


up, threw off the clothes, knocked down | 1. Boaz . . - «  Buthiv 21, 22. 
the pillows, and the house was demolish- | = E —— . ° _ xxxviii, 7—13, 
| » E-s ° . . e sther ii. 16. 
ed. | - oe é e ° . 2 Sam. xxi. 10 
. : : . a . ° ° am. 
‘Pay somef’ else,’ said the indefatiga-| 6. w oret ae? okey 9. 
tle‘ baby,’ after Kitty had tossed him; 7. E-noch . + « sadels. 
~ " | 8. Ben-hadad 1 Kings xx. 34. 
about, and rolled him over, and straight-| 9. A-sahel . 2 Sam. ii. 18. 


ted him out among the blankets, and/| 
sheets, and pillows, till she at least was, 
tired. 
‘Oh you dear little baby, lie still a| "Grae sane oes ae 
minute and rest, can't you? Lie down | Water trickling down the mountain, 
— there’s a _. an , . | Filling yonder grassy dell. 
‘No, pa,’ reiterate e sturdily. ‘ So| t 
te took his little pink foot in her hand, | Wisher, Raneteons thevagh. oii enters 
| 


t } Running once through Eden’s bowers 

ind began to pinch his toes as all toes| Fraught with health, with life, with pleasure, 
have been pinched frou the foundation of! God brewed water! thou art ours. 

the world. for aught I know. 


co lit'!> pig went to market’—(baby’s face very 





WATER. 





) OLD MOLLY. 
‘This little pig staid at home’—(face questioning ;) | 
‘This little pig had breakfast’—(hoth faces bright ;) 





‘Well, Molly,’ said the judge, going up 
(This little pig bea Se ee ee en (We the old apple-woman’s stand, ‘don’t 
with a corresponding shriek and squeak from baby.) | you get tired sitting here these cold, dis- 
‘Anybody seen anythin of my baby 2’! mal days» 
uid mamma putting her head through the! «It's only a little while,’ said she. 
tor, | ‘And the hot, dusty days ?” said he. 
‘Oh mamma! there you are! I’m so! * It’s only a little while, sir,’ answered 
glad you are come—Oh! mamma, may I Molly. 
we if I can dress myself because I want to| «And the rainy, drizzly days? said 
jo into the orchard so much?” the judge. 
‘Ellen will be here ina minute,’ said “It’s only a little while,’ answered 
jmamma looking at the clock. Molly. 
‘Why, it is half-past five to be sure,’} + And your sick, rheumatic days, Mol- 
uid Kitty. ly ?” said the judge. 
‘How came baby here, dear ? ‘It’s only a little while, sir,’ said she. 
‘Because mamma, I went in early,to| ‘And what then, Molly?’ asked the 
wk you if I might dress myself because I’! judge. 
wanted to go out so very much, and I| ©] shall enter into that rest which re- 
‘aw you were asleep, so I thought I would) mains for the people of God,’ answered 
wt wake you, but baby saw me, and TI) the old apple-woman devoutly; ‘and the 
thought he would make a noise, so I took| troublesomeness of the way there don’t 
timinhere to amuse him, so he need not, | pester or fret me. It’s only a little while 
ind he’s been good all the time, and we've | sir.’ 
playing, and the time has seemed| «< All is well that ends well, I dare say,” 
‘ery short, and do you know I thought it | said the judge ; “but what makes you so 
vould be very long, for I woke so early, | gure, Molly ? e 
Yecause Tam going to begin to be good! «How can I help being sure, sir,’ said 
‘day, and I wanted to begin early, and| she, ‘since Christ is the way, and I amin 
ther I was awake I didn’t want to wait, jhim? He is mine, andl am his. Now! 
Iwanted to get up and begin to be good | nly feel along the way. I shall see him 
tight away, but I couldn’t you know, be-| as he is in a little while, sir.’ 
fause Ellen did not come and you were) «Ah, Molly, you’ve got more than the 
. law ever taught me,’ said the judge. 
‘Yes, sir, because I went to the gospel.’ 




























‘Tknow a little girl who has begun to 





‘Well, Molly, I must look into these 
things,’ said the judge, taking an apple 
and walking off. ‘There's only a little, 
while, sir,’ said she. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE HONEST SHEPHERD-BOY. 

I am going to tell you something which 
happened in England. It is about a 
shepherd: boy, named John Borrow. It 
was a cold wintry morning when John 
left his home as usual to tend the sheep 
of farmer Jones. In one hand John car- 
ried his frugal meal, and in the other he 
held a shepherd’s crook. He walked brisk- 
ly along, whistling as he went, now toss- 
ing with his feet the still untrodden snow, 
and then occasionally running back to 
slide where his own feet hud made a way. 
Had you looked into the bright, sunny 
face of John Borrow, you would not have 
been surprised at his cheerful gait. His 
countenance bore the impress of a happy 
disposition and a warm, confiding heart. 

John had been carefully brought up by 
his only surviving parent, a poor mother ; 





vered by one of his chief) 


he was her only son, and though she had 
)Mmany little daughters to share her mater- 
|nal care, still, she seemed to think that 
|her first-born, the one who was to be the 
|Stay and support of the family, needed 
| the most of her watchful love. 
| Hitherto John had not dissapointed her; 
| he was beloved by all for his open, frank 
| Manners and his generous honest heart ; 
jand he promised fair to become all that 
| his mother had so earnestly prayed he 
| might be. 
| But, whileI have been telling you a 
|little about our young friend, he, in spite 
‘of his playing, has reached his destination. 
He first deposits his dinner in the trunk 
| of an old oak, which always serves him as 
|a closet; and then he begins to feed the 
i sheep, who do not seem to enjoy the 
jcold weather so much as himself. 
| John manages to spend a very happy 
| day alone in the meadows with his sheep 
|and his dog. Sometimes he tries how 
| Pepper likes snowballing ; sometimes he 
| runs up to the windwill, not far off, to see 
jif he can get any other little boys to come 
and play with him. This morning, how- 
| ever, he had a little more business to do 
than usual; he had to take the sheep to 
| another fold, where they would be more 
| sheltered from the wind. And just as he 
jis in the sct of driving them through the 
| large field-gates, he sees farmer Jones 
|coming towards him. 
| John,’ exclaimed the farmer, as he 
came up tothe other side of the gate, 
‘have you seen my pocket-book about 
anywhere? I was round here about half 
an hour ago, and must have dropped it.’ 

‘No, sir, I have not seen anything of 
it: but I’ll look about if you like.’ 

‘That’s a man, John. Be quick, for 
it’s got money init, and I don’t at all wish 
to lose it. We will hunt together.’ 

Whereupon they both separated, one 
going one way and the other another, 
with their eyes on the ground, searching 
for the missing treasure. 

Presently John heard Mr. Jones calling 
him in a loud voice from the other end of 
the field. 

John, thinking the book was found, 
came running with great alacrity, but, as 
he drew near the old oak where farmer 
Jones stood, he was taken somewhat 
| aback to see the look of anger and suspi- 
;cion depicted on his master’s face; and 
| still more was he surprised when he saw 
the missing book lying open by the side 
of his own dinner, and Mr Jones pointing 
to it. 

‘ Well, sir, what does this mean?’ ex- 
claimed the indignant farmer. I thought 
you told me you did not know where it 
was 

John, whose amazement at the strange 
circumstence was very great, and whose 
sense of honor was no less so, felt the 
color mount to his cheeks, as he replied :— 

‘ Yes, sir; and I spoke the truth.’ 

Then how do you account for my find- 
ing it open in the trunk of an oak close to 
your dinner ”” 

‘ That I cannot say; this only I know, 
that I did not put it there.’ 

But Mr. Jones would not be convinced, 
the fact seemed to him so clear,and so self- 
|evident, for John acknowledged he had 
not seen any one else about there this 
morning ; 80, after severely reprimanding 
the poor boy, he dismissed him on the 
spot from his employment. 

It is easier to imagine than to describe 
the feelings of poor John as he slowly 
found his way home that evening. To be 
deprived of the means of assisting his 
dear mother was bad enough; but to be 
suspected of lying and stealing was to 
simple, honest John almost too hard to 
j bear. He consoled himself, however, 
| with the thought, ‘ Mother will believe 

me.’ 

Yes, and his mother did believe him, 
and told him not to feel angry with far- 
mer Jones, for appearances were certainly 
against him, and he did not know him as 








well as she did. ‘ Besides,’ she added, | 
* truth must come out some time or other.’ | 
And so it did, though it was months 
afterwards; and i will tell you how. | 
John had been long seeking another | 
situation, bat no one would take him, on| 
account of the apparent blot on his char- | 
acter, This cost John many a tear and) 
many a sigh, but he trusted that God) 
would right him, and he was not discour- 





One day he went to see a gentleman 
who had inquired for a lad to work in the 
garden. As usual, John told his story 
just as it was, and his face brightened | 


aged. : | 


SCROFULA, OR KING’S EVIL, 


ly a constitutional disease, a corruption of the blood, by 
which this fluid becomes vitiated, weak and poor.— 
Being in the circulation, it pervades the whole body, and 
may burst out in disease on any part of it. No organ is 
free from its attacks, nor is there one «hich it may not 
destioy. The scrofulous taint is variously caused by 
mercurial disease, low living, disordered or unhealthy 
food, impure air, filth and filthy habits, the depressing 
vices, &c. Vhatever be its origin, it is hereditary im the 
constitution, descending * from parents to coildr n unto 
the third and fourth generation ;’ indeed, it seems to be 
the rod of Him who tays. ‘| will visit the iniquities of 
the fathers upon their chiidren ? 

Its effects commence by deposition from the blood of 
corrupt or ulcerous matier, which, in tne lungs, liver, 
and internal organs, is termed tubercles ; in the glands, 
| swellings; and oo the surface, eruptions or sores. This 
\ fout corruption. which genders in the blood, depresses 
| the energies of life, so that scrofvious constitutions not 
| only suffer from scrofulous complaints but they have far 
iess power to withstand the attacks of other diseases ; 
consequently vast numbers perish by disorders which, al- 


| though rot scrofulous tn tueir nature, are still rendered 
| fatal by this taint in the system. Most of the consump- 

tion wmich decimates the human amily has ts origin ai- 
| rectly inth s scrofu'ous contamination; avd many de- 
| Structive diseases of the liver, kidneys, brain, and, m- 


when the gentleman said, 
* Then that must have been your dog I 
saw with a book in his mouth. I was rid- 


ing through the field you mention one day | 
some months back, and I saw a dog with) 
a book in his mouth run and put his head | 
into the trunk of an old oak.’ 

John clapped his hands for joy, ex- | 
claiming, ‘I knew the truth would come| 
out. Then Pepper,—poor Pepper! it! 
was his kindness to me that caused all the| 
trouble ; he thought it was mine, and he 
took it to where lalways keep my dinner, 
and then, I suppose, in dropping it into| 
the hole it came open. 

John lost no time in acquainting farmer | 
Jones with these circumstances, who was | 
very sorry for his suspicions, and wanted 
to take him back; but John, who saw 
some chance of promotion in the gentle- 
man’s garden, declined the favor. | 


John remained sometime with his new| 
master as garden-boy; but he soon be-| 
came so great a favorite, both among the} 
family and servants, that he was after- 
wards taken into the house, where he re- 
mained in the capacity of confidential ser- 


vant to his kind master, until his death. | 


be the better able to support his widowed 
mother and his four sisters. 

See, my dear children, how true it is 
that ‘all things work together for good to | 


them who love God.’ | 





| 
THE GRAND AQUARIA, 
AT THE 
AQUARIAL GARDENS, 
21 BROMFIELD 8T. 


4 ig magnificent display of oneof the most fascinat- 
ing phenomena of nature is now open for public ex- 
hibition. 

These Ocean Conservatories are filled with rare 
marine animals, imported and collected expressly for | 
this establishment. They present us with a perfect and 
striking illustration of 


Life Beneath the Waters. 


Open daily, (Sundays excepted) from 9 A. M. to 10 P. 
M. Admission 25 cents. Children under 10, 15 cents. 
—tf 


EN THOUSAND PERSONS, of their own unsolicited 
accord, have certified that no remedy ever in the 
market equalled Redding’s Russia Salve in the curing 
of cuts, burns, scalds, corns, or woundsof any descrip- 
tion. Sold everywhere, 25 cents a box. 


EPILEPSY AND SCIATICA CURED! 
LFTTER FROM REV. J. M. GRAVES. 


Messrs. B. O. & G. C. Wilson, 
Wholesale Botanic Draggists, 
20 Central et. 
oston. 

About the 10th November last I was suddenly stricken 
down with something like an attack of Epilepsy, in which 
1 remained unconscious for some hours. Wien consciour- 
ness returned I suffered severe pain in my back, and 
could not be moved or turned without extreme suffering. 
I had good physicians, and remedies were repe .tedly a p- 
plied, yeteent eine me any relief. After abot eight 
days, I received # bottle each of your Comvound Sarsspa- 
rilia, Chery Bitters, and Neuropathic Lrops, and com- 
menced using them according to directions. 

Within three hours after the first application of the 
Drops, I turned myself in bed, which seemed to me almost 
amiracle. By continuing the use of them the pain in my 

ack diminished, strength d, so thatin a few days 
I was able to stand on my feet, then to walk, and finally 10 
be very comfortable. Whenever the pain has returned at 
all, [ appiy the Drops with a speedy and sure relief. 
J. Mm. GRaVES. 
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ITewtonville, April 1, 1858. 
ETH! TEETH !— Reasonable Prices,’ means 
any price you caa get, in dentistry. I will insert on 
the best silver, a nice set of artificial teeth for $10.— 
Prices for gold work as low in propurtion. ry me, and 
you will find, as I promise,—a set on silver for $10. 
“Any great reform that blesses the multitude and 
does good to the masses yields return of a thousand fold.”” 
JOSEPH UNDERWOOD. 


114 Hanover St., Boston. 


SEVENTH THOUSAND 
OF THE 


Higher Christian Life, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
F an extraordinary and STEADILY INCREASING SALE— 
the unanimous voice of the press, and a testimony ofa 
“cloud of witnrsses’’ whose spiritual life has been quick- 
ened by its perusal, be any criterion of its value, then 
does 


THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN LIFE 
stand pre-eminently in the foremo t rank of chrtstianiz- 
ing influences in our midst. No Christian can read this 
work without receiving an essential impulse in the heav- 
enward direction. His views as a DISCIPLE will be broad- 
er and more expansive—his aims infinitely higher and 
more comprehensive, while his heart wili be made more 
tender, loving and child-like than before he sat down to 
its perusal. 








the price, $1,00. 
HENRY HOYT, 
9 CORNHILL. 


NOW READY 
PALISSY, 
THE HUGUENOT POTTER! 


ISTOBY is a marvellous preacher, and life experiences 
in the fires of per reveal ch and tell 
us of what sort it is as prosperity cannot. 
Pa.issy was one of the nobility of nature, and though 
born in the lap of poverty, his comprehensive mind, un- 
wavering persistence in the cause cf right, and HIGH 
moral courage in an ” when to profess Christianity was 
to bare the neck to the axe, have secured him a high 
place in the annals of history. This work has to do with 
facts and tacts alone, and is destined to a wide sale and 
still wider influence. Beautifully executed ilvustrations 
enhance the value of almost any work—PALi-sy has 
eighteen exceedingly choice and finely executed ones. 
giving the book a gem-like appearance. 
12mo. Price 75 cents. 


HENRY HOYT, 
9 CORNHILL 
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| system from its destructive cousequences. 


He never married,—in order that he might | o 


Sent pre-paid to any part of the country on receipt of 


deed, «f all the crgans, arise from or are aggravated by 
the same cause 

One quarter of all our people are scrofulous ; their 
perguns are invaded by this lurking infection, and their 
health is undermined by it. To cleanse it from the sys- 
tem we must renovate the blood by an alterative medi- 
cine, and invigorate it by healthy food and exercise.— 
Such a medicine we supply in 


AYER’S 
Compound Extract of Sarsaparilla, 


| the most effectual remedy which the medicai skill of our 


times can devise for thi. every where prevailing and 
fatal maledy. 1t is combined from the most active reme 

diais that have been discovered for the expurgation of 
this foul disorder fiom the blood, and the rescue of the 
Hence it 
snould be ew ployed fur the cure of not only scrofula, but 
als. thoseother affections which arise from it. such as 
Eruptive aad Skin Diseases, St. Anthory’s Fire, Rose, or 
Erysipelas, Pimples, Pustules, Blotches, Blains and 
Boils, Tumors, Tetter and Salt Rieum, Scald Head, 
Ringworm, Kheumatiem, Syphilitic aud Mercurial Dis- 
eases, Dropsy, Dyspepsia, Debility, and, ina+ed, al! com- 
plaints arising from Vitiated or Impure Blood. The 
popular belief in‘ impurity of the blood’ is founded in 
truth, for scrofula is a degeneration of the blood. The 
particular purpose and virtue of this Sarsaparilla is to 
purity and regenerate this vial fi.ad, without which 
sound health 1s impossible 1n contaminated constitutions, 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J. ©. AYER, & CO., 
LOWEL, MASS. 
AND FOR 8ALE s¥ 


Weeks & Potter, Chas. T. Carney, Geo. C. Goodwin & 
o.,8 N.& W.A. Brewer, Thos. Metcalf, M.S. Burr 

& Co., and by all Druggists and Dealers Everywhere. 

Price $1 per 2 ottl. ; Six Bottles for $5. 
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BURNETT'S COCOAINE. 
A compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, &c., for dressing the 

Hair. For efficacy and agreeabvleness, it is without an 

equal. 

Me prevents the hair from falling off. 

1t promotes its healtay and vigorous growth. 

It is not greasy or sticky. 

It leaves no disagreeable odor. 

It softens the hair when hard and dry. 

It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 

It affords the nchest lustre. 

It remains longest in effect. 

it costs fifty cents for a half pint bottle. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 


TESTIMONIAL, 
Boston, July 19, 1857, 

Messrs. J. Burnett & Co.—l cannot refuse to state 
the selutary effect in my own aggravated case, of your 
excellent Hair Cil—(Cucoaine.) 

For mauy months wy oair had been falling off, until 1 
was fearful of losing it entirely. The skin upon my head 
| became gta.uaily more and more inflamed, sv that 1 could 
not touch it withvut pain. This uritated condition L 
attribuced to the use of various adverUised Lair washes, 
which | have since been told contain camphene spirit. 

By the advice of my physician, to whom you baa shuwed 
your process of purifying the Uil, 1 commenced its 
use the last week inJuoe. The first appl cation allayed 
the itehing and irri.ation; in three or tour cays the rede 
ness and tenderness disappeared— he hair ceased to fall, 
and | nave now a thick growch of new hair. 1| trust that 
others, siuilar-y afflicted, will be induced to try the same 
remedy. Yours very taiuy, 

SUsAN R. FUOPE. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine. 


A single application renders the hair (no matter how 
stiff and dry,) soft and glossy for several days. It is 
cunceded by all who have used it to be the best and 
cheapest Hair Dressing in th: World. 

Prepared by JUSErH BUKNEtT & Ov., Boston. 

For sale by dealers generally at 50 cents a bottle. 

ly 


BURNETT’S KALLISTON. 


For removing Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, Redness aad 
Eruptions of the Skin, ard for rendering the complexion 
clear and beautiful. 

The fvliowing testi ial furnishes 1 
of the efficacy of this famous cosmetic :— 

Mar.evuro’, July 1), 1856. 

Messrs. Joseph Burnett & Co , Gents.—The package of 
Kalliston came to hand last ev: ning, and | am glad to 
have an opportunity to state to you how much we value 
it. My family have used 1t almost daily for more than 


ve evidence 





two years, and now they think they cannot do without it. 
A single applicanen has repeatediy rem d t 
freckles from the face of my little boy, leaving ‘13 skin 


smooth and fair. And in all cases of sunburn or irrita- 
tion of the skin, from whatever cause, it has thus far 
proved itself a perfect and very pleasan. remedy. 

I can, if you desire it, reer you to several cases of ob- 
stinate cutaneous diseases, in which I know tue Kallis- 
to: has had « wondertully good cifect: ove in particular, 
the d ughter of Mr. P- , one of my neighbors, bad 
suffered for many years from eruptions ano painful ir flam- 
mation of the skin, (probably the effect of bad vacene 
virus,) leaving iv in several paces puckered and quite 
red. A few weeks ago 1 recommended to him your 
Kalliston ; be has since informed me that the effect of its 
use has been very marked and beneficial, that the skin 
has become soft and smooth, and the infawmatios and 
redness has nearly disappeared. This is au important * 
case, and I will tedhyeu more about it when | see you. 

1 owe it to you to state that 1 did not believe in the 
efficacy of any cosmetic until I tried your Kalliston, and 
I cheerfully give my testimony in its favor. 

jvurs respectiully, JUHN M. BOYD. 

Prepared only by Joseph Burnett & Co., Boston. 

Sold bv dealers generaliy, at Sv cents per bottle. 
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SILVER SOAP. 

A simple preparation for Cleaning Silver Plate, Jewelry, 
Mirrore, Marble, &c., far more convenient and effective 
than any other. One-haif the labor of house-cleaning 
may be saved by using this Soap, which cannot possibly 
injure the finest zinc white, and as no scrubbing is re- 
quired, the saving of the wear of the paintis much great- 
erthan the costof the soap. It leaves the surface as 
pure and white as when new. Manufactured only by the 
Boston Indexical Soap Company. 
SAFFORD & BURDITT, Agents, 

63 Tremont street. 
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arThe most Amusing and Instructive Thing Out.og 
MICROSCOPES. MICROSCOPES. 


OWERFUL SINGLE LENSE MICROSCOPES, for 
Twenty-five Cents. A fly’s leg magnified rerembles a 
coarse fish net. The smallest insect looks like a formida- 
ble monster. A good lens, neatiy set. with instructions 
for using, for 25 cents. H4NOVER 8T.,—up staire— 
Room No. 4. CLARENCE UNDERWOOD. 
Sent everywhere by Mail, one red stamp and 25 cents 
for = ———— and $1,00 for a package of five. 
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